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A MATERIALIST’S VIEW OF THE CONCEPT OF LEVELS! 


D*® GEORGE P. CONGER’S paper in the June number of this 
JOURNAL (Vol. XXII, 12) indicates the need for a greater pre- 
cision in the use of the concept of Levels than has been general 
amongst philosophers. It is my present purpose to articulate a view 
of this concept congruent with the philosophical position set forth 
in my paper on the ‘‘ Material World’’ (this Journau, April 9, 1925), 
utilizing Dr. Conger’s discussion as a basis for critical reactions. 
I shall, however, confine myself to the first three points of his dis- 
cussion: the definition of a metaphysical level, the enumeration of 
exhibited levels, and the processes of the development of more com- 
plex from simpler levels. 

The term ‘‘matter’’ gets its sanction in contemporary science 
from the fact that certain regions of space-time, or ether, may be 
identified by certain rather persistent properties exhibited that dis- 
tinguish them from the region in which they are emersed. In this 
sense the human body is as real matter as an electron, or a dog as a 
doughnut. As matter, these regions need not have absolute bound- 
aries, witness the analogy between the atom and the solar system, and 
by the same analogy, they need not be homogeneous throughout their 
extent. Also most matter has certain characteristics that may be 
correlated with its structure when viewed as an integration of simpler 
material structures. The only possible exception is the electron, or 
some yet to be discovered entity, should it turn out to be the abso- 
lutely simplest matter. In this case this entity might differ from 
space-time in kind, or be merely a critical point of strains, like the 
knots that form in a twisted rubber band. But this is not yet an 
empirical problem for the scientist. 

To assign a meaning to the concept of Levels in such a world, it 
should be noted that integrated structures are of two sorts. On the 
one hand, certain entities have properties describable by a single set 
of laws, although they may behave as different exemplars of it 
because of structural diversities. Thus the different kinds of atoms 
are exemplars of the laws of chemical valency and affinity, and intelli- 
gent human behavior, if we knew enough, might be exhibited as an 

1 Read at the Annual Meeting of the Pacific Division of the American Philo- 
sophical Association, November, 1925. 
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exemplar of psychological laws, although individuals, atoms or men, 
differ in specific actions. On the other hand, there are material 
structures that can not be brought directly under the same sets of 
laws: human beings do not behave toward each other in a fashion 
that can be concretely described as an exemplar of affinity or valency 
in the chemical sense and electrons do not follow the psychological 
laws of intelligent behavior. 

In the interest of clear thinking I should like to confine the con- 
cept of a metaphysical level to a group of entities that are exemplars 
of the same set of specific laws, without prejudice to the fact that 
there may be certain general laws, like the law of gravitation, that may 
be descriptively applicable to any or all levels. Also when the occur- 
rence of properties on one level may be correlated with a structural 
analysis of the entities of that level in terms of entities on another 
level we can call the first the next more complex, and the latter the 
next simpler level. 

In practice this definition seems to agree, at least superficially, 
with Lloyd Morgan’s definition as quoted by Dr. Conger (p. 310): 
‘“When two or more kinds of events (Structures?) A, B, and C, co- 
exist in one complex system in such wise that the C kind involves 
the coéxistence of B, and B in like manner involves A, whereas the 
A kind does not involve the coéxistence of B, nor B that of C, we 
may speak of C as, in this sense, higher than B, and B than A.’’ I 
wish to make two comments upon this definition. In the first place, 
I believe the terms simpler and more complex are preferable to 
higher and lower in describing differences of level because, in spite 
of all efforts to the contrary, certain valuational connotations inhere 
in the latter terms, connotations that lend to Lloyd Morgan’s Emer- 
gent Evolution the metaphysical suggestion of a cosmic upward 
sweep unjustified by the facts. Secondly, I wish to avoid the im- 
plication present in this definition that the simpler entities entering 
into an integration of a more complex level must be such that they 
can occur and endure apart from the structures in which they are 
found. For example, dependent structures, cells, enter into an inte- 
gration of a multicellular organism, a new level by my definition, but 
similar dependent structures, the radicles of the chemist, enter into 
the structure of some molecules without there being any indication 
that these molecules should be considered on a different level from 
those without such radicles. In general the existence of an integrated 
group of entities is no guarantee of the occurrence of an entity of 
a more complex level. I should doubt whether the solar system 
should be called an entity of a new level as opposed to any state of 
aggregation of matter. But of this more anon. 

Dr. Conger’s own definition of levels introduces further difficul- 
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ties: ‘One might define a metaphysical level as a class of structures 
existing in relative, but only relative independence; distinguishable 
from others as occurring earlier or later in time, and as being corre- 
spondingly simpler or more complex and (at least within the limits of 
investigation) observed or inferred to have been produced from struc- 
tures of earlier and simpler levels, and in turn to produce structures 
of later and more complex levels.’’ 

In the first place, the phrase ‘‘existing in relative, but only in 
relative independence’’ seems badly chosen. It might easily be main- 
tained that all realities exist only in relative independence. In a 
narrower sense, this phrase might denote the condition of the cell of 
a multicellular organism, for such a cell is only relatively independ- 
ent, but the same statement, in this sense, would not apply to the 
electron, the atom, or the molecule which may approximate a more 
radical type of independence. 

Secondly, certain metaphysical assumptions are introduced in this 
definition from which, as lacking all verification, a good empiricist 
must hold aloof. How can one have the least idea whether, in gen- 
eral, simpler or more complex levels occur first in time? Concretely 
we observe both integrations and disintegrations taking place: 
molecules are formed from atoms, and atoms are freed by the break- 
ing down of molecules, etc. From Sir Norman Lockyer’s Inorganic 
Evolution we might infer a double cosmic process: while certain 
stars are getting hotter and their atoms are disintegrating into those 
of lesser atomic weights, others are getting cooler and generating 
atoms of increasingly great atomic weights. There might well be, 
on these grounds, a sort of statistical identity about the universe such 
that both integration and disintegration are continually occurrent 
and, with an infinity of time, no temporal priority of any level could 
be affirmed. 

Even if the temporally prior rpsrn $y should turn out to be ether 
or the relativists’ space-time, it would be quite as possible for energy 
stresses to produce at one stroke wholes that might involve a com- 
plexity of structures from which elements would break loose by dis- 
integration as for the elements to appear first, then integrate into 
wholes in due order. At least if electrons are negative electrical 
charges, it is highly probable that the generation of an electron, if 
it occurs, would involve the concomitant generation of a not wholly 
unrelated proton, or positive charge. Dr. Conger’s logic is the popu- 
lar logic of naive physics. We tend to assume that a whole cannot 
exist unless the parts of which it is made are first given, as we procure 
bricks and mortar to make a wall. But an equally real logic is sug- 
gested by biological fact. This is revealed in the process of the 
development of an embryo into a differentiated organism. Here the 
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elements only develop in conjunction with each other and as elements 
of an existing whole. The physical way of thinking might give us 
an evolution like that of Empedocles, but no one today would main- 
tain that parts of animals, or even muscles, tissues, bones, nerves, etc., 
were first compounded from molecules, or even cells, and then inte- 
grated into organisms. Our biological thought schema is quite dif- 
ferent from the physical and there is some suggestion that the former 
is beginning to work its way into physics. Ax least studies of atomic 
structure suggest the occurrence of a sort of system group not wholly 
out of analogy with biological system groups, and it would not be 
surprising if, with further acquaintance with fact, the biological 
thought schema should come to have still greater significance for 
physical problems. In the present state of our knowledge, prudence 
suggests restraint from dogmatic conclusions. 

As to the question, what levels exist in the physical world?, the 
authors cited seem to me in hopeless confusion. It looks as if Alex- 
ander, Morgan, Sellars, and Conger, having enunciated a concept of 
levels, arrange under it any set of heterogeneous ontological cate- 
gories they choose with little attention to congruence with their 
original conception. For example, Alexander, taking the emergence 
of a new conscious quality as the criterion for difference of level, 
enumerates the levels of space-time, primary qualities, matter, sec- 
ondary qualities, life, mind, and possibly deity. I can not under- 
stand how space-time could be prior to the emergence of any primary 
qualities since extension itself is such a quality, nor do I see how life 
could be taken as an emergence from secondary qualities. Conger 
seems to have a most complex system. From the molecule he passes 
to astronomical masses, solar systems, etc., on one line; to organic 
compounds, infra-cellular organisms, unicellular organisms, etc., to 
the Great Society, on another; then from unicellular organisms to 
specialized cells, nervous systems, reflex arcs on a third; and I am 
not sure whether his line from instincts, through sentiments to values 
and personalities, should be taken as a continuation of this or as a 
fourth line of divergence. If levels arise, as he seems to think, 
through integrations of structures on lower levels, there is a grave 
doubt as to the interpretation of the physiological psychological levels 
in this fashion. Certainly the introduction of values as a level 
seems to involve some kind of cross classification. Morgan and Sel- 
lars seem to have given no clear enumeration of levels. Dr. Conger 
asserts, however, that ‘‘whatever their differences of opinion con- 
cerning subordinate or secondary levels may be,’’ these authors 
‘‘aeree in the widespread view that at least the realms of matter, life, 
and mind, respectively, constitute different levels of the universe.’ 
I can not concur even in this generalization. 
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To begin with the question of a simplest level. As I have defined 
matter, the space-time stuff, for convenience let us call it ether, is 
not technically matter, although it may be that from which matter 
is generated. At present, unless the quantum takes on a new im- 
portance, the simplest empirically distinguished level is that of the 
electron and proton. There is no serious question on the basis of the 
definitions given but that the relation of these to the atom, the atom 
to the molecule, and the molecule to the aggregated state of matter 
should be sufficient to classify these as levels two, three, and four, 
respectively. 

At the next step, however, I hesitate. If we grant the possibility 
of a naturalistic explanation of life, should the simplest living strue- 
ture be taken as merely an integration of certain molecules into an 
aggregated state of matter that has special properties or should it 
be characterized as an integration of aggregated states of matter? 
The insistence on the colloid as the fundamental substance of living 
organisms and our success in explaining their behavior in chemical 
and physical terms suggests that living substance is merely a peculiar 
dynamic state of aggregation. In that case it would be of the same 
level as other aggregated states and merely differ from them in kind, 
i.e., in properties due to the sorts and arrangements of the molecules 
constituting it. This seems to be especially indicated by the fact that 
all of the characteristic processes of primitive life, growth, repro- 
duction, assimilation, death, and even internally initiated movement 
can be similated in non-living chemical structures, and it is only the 
additive combination of these properties that is in any way distine- 
tive. It seems more appropriate in our present state of knowledge 
not to count the unicellular organism as a new level. 

The chemical and physical reactions between the unicellular ele- 
ments of a multicellular organism, however, result in a type of gross 
behavior of those organisms that justifies the classification of them 
as structures of a new level. The only objection might be that on 
all less complex levels the structures that enter into integrations have 
also a relatively greater independence of existence and do not seem 
to be fundamentally changed as to their own nature by the fact that 
they have so entered. At least we have no adequate grounds for 
asserting that an electron is different when it is a part of an atom 
from when it is not, or that an atom is changed by becoming a part 
of a molecule. Unicellular structures do, however, undergo a sort 
of differentiation when generated as components of multicellular 
organism which makes them different in kind, although not in level, 
from unicellular structures having an independent existence. It 
is true that physiologists do not seem to be perfectly agreed on this 
point. Some seem to consider the cell a real unit merely stuck to 
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other cells by some glucose material. Others feel that the interde- 
pendence is much more deeply seated. In any case the resemblance 
to level forming is much greater than the difference, for all structures 
are formed differently in different environments, different molecules 
result from different juxtapositions of atoms and coéxisting cells 
furnish each other’s environment. Hence there seems no real diffi- 
culty in admitting the multicellular organism as a new level. At 
least its behavior manifests a new set of descriptive laws, the expla- 
nation of which leads us back to unicellular behavior. 

With the mind the case is different. Here I find myself strongly 
opposed to the admission of a new level, although I realize the diffi- 
culty of the problem and that this is the point at which those who are 
interested in the formulation of a conception of levels will be most 
at variance with me. The temptation to admit a mental level is great. 
I have done so myself in the past, but I believe the impulse came from 
an admixture of moral valuations and not from empirical analysis 
and understanding. 

Let me begin my exposition of the situation with an analogy. In 
chemistry it is a familiar fact that the same kinds of atoms, in the 
same numbers and proportions, say C;, H,, O, can combine into two 
quite different sorts of molecules if the component elements are dif- 
ferently grouped: C,H,—O-H is propyl alcohol and C,H,-O-CH, 
is methylethyl ether. These constituent groups that have a definite 
character as imperfect wholes are called radicles. Now in the same 
way multi-cellular organisms possess unicellular aggregates, imper- 
fect wholes of cell groups, like the bony structures, connective tis- 
sues, muscular structures, nervous systems, etc. Just as the chemical 
radicles are imperfect structures in that they only exist as parts of 
molecules so, these structures are imperfect existents as incomplete 
parts of organisms. Different qualitative characteristics of the mole- 
cule and different kinds of molecular behavior result from differences 
in the radicles present. Similarly differences in the qualitative 
characteristics and behavior of organisms as wholes correlate with 
differences in the organic radicles, if I may coin a term, that enter 
into them. Mental life seems to be the consequence of the presence 
of such a radicle. It seems clear to me that this is not a sufficient 
or proper difference to constitute the mental a new level more com- 
plex than the multicellular, just as the presence of a chemical radical 
is insufficient to change the molecule to which it belongs to a new 
level. 

This is not denying that the facts of mind may manifest qualities 
not found on levels simpler than that of the multicellular organism, 
but is merely the assertion that these facts should be treated as due to 
the presence of certain physiological radicles in such organisms. 
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Also, just as a complex radicle can exist with simpler radicles as its 
components, so the general character of the mind may depend on 
subsidiary organic radicles manifest as emotions, ideas, images, etc., 
that enter into the functioning of mind as phases of its totality. I 
realize how inadequate these statements are to the elucidation of the 
interpretation of mind by the concept of levels, but that is a special 
task of a magnitude far too great for this paper. I believe, however, 
that this conception can resolve many of the current confusions in 
such efforts. 

Before leaving the enumeration of levels it might be well to add 
that it may be plausible to admit another level: social groups, men 
or animals. The question merely hinges on the degree of integration 
attained by the components. It is quite clear that membership in 
such a group modifies the sort of individual development attained 
by its members, but it is not so evident that the group as a whole gets 
characteristics other than a sort of statistical manifestation of the 
results of these modifications. If it does not, we should not be jus- 
tified in giving it a place in the enumeration of levels. At this point, 
without careful analysis, there is danger that the doctrine of levels 
will carry confusion rather than illumination to those interested in 
sociological problems. 

And now a word about Dr. Conger’s third question: how do later 
levels develop from earlier ones? Granting that such developments 
take place, although their occurrence may be sporadic rather than 
characteristic of a fundamental cosmic process, the question seems to be 
based on a confusion of thought. In one sense it has no answer. 
Scientific knowledge is merely descriptive in character, and explana- 
tion consists in exhibiting the sequences through which a certain 
event regularly occurs. We explain the synthesis H,O by showing 
that atoms having the numbers and arrangements of atoms found 
in H, and O come, under certain conditions, to share certain electrons 
in common and so constitute the specified molecule. We may also 
show that the processes involved conform to the general type of proc- 
esses characteristic of such syntheses, and that the result in this case 
is always the appearance of what we call water. But we have no 
other answer to the question why. If we are asked to tell why gravi- 
tation does not attract with a force directly proportional to the cube 
of the distances, or even repel, we can only answer, because it doesn’t, 
that is not the kind of world we live in. If we understood the proc- 
esses of gravitation better, our answer would still be at bottom the 
Same, only we might be able to say also, if it did, space-time could 
not be what it is, or something of the sort. The same answer can be 
carried to other levels with no more and no less mystery. The ache 
of a tooth or the longing for companionship are characteristics that 
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appear when certain organic conditions are present. We live in a 
world where these structural conditions exhibit these characteristics 
as others exhibit color or density. 

Mr. Conger is wise in classifying answers to this question as 
‘‘emphases only.’’ It is certainly true, as Alexander and Morgan 
assert, that new qualities may appear or emerge with levels or greater 
complexity, but Spaulding and Sellars are also justified in calling 
this process creative synthesis when it is observed in cases of occur- 
rent integration of the simpler into the more complex. It is also true 
that from the analytic point of view new kinds of relatedness appear 
as Lloyd Morgan maintains. The point is that how these things 
happen can only be answered in scientific fashion by tracing the steps 
through which they regularly come about and correlating the result 
with processes on simpler levels. To push the question how beyond 
this point intrigues one to believe, as Lloyd Morgan seems to do, in 
some sort of metaphysical teleological force, an assumption that any 
empirically-minded philosopher must reject. 

There is also one more point to be made relative to the effective- 
ness of structure in the process of integration. Structure always 
implies an interaction of forces and is not to be confused with mere 
geometrical arrangement. Our isolation of material entities is, after 
all, something of an abstraction analagous to that of the map-maker 
in denoting mountains or rivers. There is something having certain 
properties actually there, but just as the mountain is really a part 
of the earth’s crust, although distinguishable as a mountain, so an 
electron is a part of the energy field of space-time, although distin- 
guishable as an electron. In an integration of electrons the neigh- 
boring correlated energy fields are also involved, as neighboring parts 
of the earth’s crust are involved in the establishment of a mountain 
range. The whole is then physically more than the sum of the parts 
we have taken account of, although these may be legitimately ab- 
stracted as sufficient for correlation with the consequences of the 
integration. The extraordinary sense of mystery some seem to feel 
about the process seems to me to arise from forgetting this interster- 
tial filling that is as real as the selected elements, and renders techni- 
eally false the literal interpretation of the appealing paradox of the 
whole that is something more than the sum of its parts. 


Haroup CHAPMAN BROWN. 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY. 
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PINOZA’S Ethics must at least sometimes appear to be rather an 
unfortunate philosophical monstrosity than a great philosophical 
masterpiece. The geometrical order of demonstration seems not to 
have raised the Ethics along with mathematics to the ideal plane of 
science, above personal interpretation and controversy, but to have 
left it among the classical texts of the great philosophers. Instead of 
being as certainly clear as Euclid, the Ethics has, in the eyes of its 
readers and commentators, more nearly approached the obscurity, 
say, of Plato’s dialogues. And Spinoza has been, and is, as much the 
quest of the Spinozist as Plato always will be of the Platonist. So 
much, anyway, is brought out with impressive clarity in the three 
volumes of essays which the Societas Spinozana has so far published.” 
But for the rest there is hardly a fundamental idea, presumably of 
Spinoza’s philosophy, that can be successfully carried along as one 
passes from one important contributor to the next, for each has his 
own peculiar point of interpretation,—determined, as far as one may 
judge, by his philosophic creed or education. The extreme diversity 
of interpretation can be easily gauged from the fact that the con- 
tributors represent between them practically every important racial, 
linguistic, cultural, and philosophic tradition. Indeed, so diverse 
are the members of the Societas Spinozana that they seem to be 
rather, in Santayana’s charming phrase, an uncovenanted society of 
spirits. Certainly there is no common bond between them. 
Professor Morris R. Cohen must certainly be wrong when he 
states, even parenthetically, that ‘‘the doctrine of the intellectual love 
of God ... is... the central doctrine of Spinoza’s philosophy.’’ ? 
It can not even be considered the central doctrine of his ethics. It is 
quite difficult to say what is the central doctrine, but there can be no 
question about it that his doctrine of God or Substance is central in 
his metaphysics, and any systematic analytical exposition of his phi- 
losophy would do well to start with what Spinoza has to say con- 
cerning God, and to follow thereafter the order of Spinoza’s own 
severely logical and well-integrated composition. Unless one under- 
stands Spinoza upon this all-important subject, the rest of his philos- 
ophy must be, necessarily, open to various, conflicting, unsatisfactory 
interpretations and expositions. However, in spite of the philosophic 
advisability, if not necessity, of understanding Spinoza’s doctrine of 
1Chronicon Spinozanum, Tomus Primus. Hage Comitis; Curis Societatis 
Spinozane, 1921, pp. xxiv-+ 326; Tomus Alter, 1922, pp. xxv-+4+ 276; Tomus 
Tertius, 1923, pp. vii +- 376. 


2 Morris R. Cohen, ‘‘ Amor Dei Intellectualis,’’ Chronicon Spinozanwm, III, 
p. 4. 
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Substance, no one seems to be able to—if it is legitimate to take as 
rough evidence the existence of many diverse unconvincing exposi- 
tions of it. It would be hard to say just how many interpretations 
are today extant, and find complete or incidental expression in the 
essays under review, but their number, although not legion, is still 
considerable. 

To consider only a few. 

Professor Cohen, who is strongly, and perhaps unduly, influenced 
by the mathematical form of the Ethics, thinks that Spinoza’s God is 
‘‘the ideal essence or intelligible structure of nature,’’* although 
earlier in his paper he carefully identifies ‘‘the logical aspect or 
attribute of the universe’’ with ‘‘the intellect of God.’’ 4 

Now, although if anything is clear, on any interpretation, it is 
that the infinite intellect of Spinoza’s God (His intelligible structure, 
ideal essence or logical aspect) can not constitute His absolutely in- 
finite nature, no less a philosophical historian than Hoffding seems 
also to hold some such erroneous view. Spinoza’s God, according to 
him, is the Principle of Rationality, of Understanding, or Law in the 
universe. But how it is possible that a Principle, even of Rational- 
ity, Understanding, or Law can also be an entity or Being absolutely 
infinite, Hoffding does not indicate. The reasons that presumably 
constrained Hoffding to interpret God in this way seem to be born of 
a fundamental misconception or confusion on his part which in turn 
seems to be born of an epistemological bias or myopia best evidenced 
in his statement that Spinoza’s ‘‘Metaphysik ist eine Projektion 
seiner Erkenntnistheorie.’’® This misconception or confusion is 
that Substance is that which is known through itself and makes 
everything else knowable (alles andere verstandlich macht). Even 
if one grant that it may be true that a Principle of some sort or other 
could make something else knowable, it would not help in the least, 
for whether or not Spinoza’s Substance is a Principle, it is as clear 
as anything in his philosophy can be, that it does not make anything 
else knowable—unless one restricts the sense in which it makes them 
knowable, to the sense in which it makes them knowable by virtue of 
the fact that it makes them be (I, 15). Modes are conditioned for 
existence by substance, and hence can not be adequately conceived 
except through substance (I, Def. V), but this is altogether different 
from being made knowable by substance, in the sense that it may be 


3 Loc. cit., p. 15. 

4 Loc, cit., p. 5. In still another place God is ‘‘the unity of all finite 
things,’’ p. 12. 

5 Hoffding, ‘‘Die Drei Gedankenmotive Spinozas,’’ Chronicon Spinozanum, 
I, p. 8. 

6 Loc. cit., p. 7. 
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true a Principle of Understanding (of some sort or other) may make 
something else knowable, although it does not make them be. 

Hoffding supports his interpretation, indirectly rather than di- 
rectly, by an equally unfortunate interpretation of Spinoza’s doctrine 
of causality. According to Hoffding, Spinoza used in fact two prin- 
ciples of causality—man konnte es das ideale und das elementare 
Kausalverhaltnis nennen’—a duplicity Spinoza himself was, of 
course, innocent of at the expense of almost open and flagrant contra- 
diction. This we see when we consider together Propositions I, 15 
and I, 28. In I, 28 Hoffding says that Spinoza tells us that every 
mode must be explained or understood (erklart) through another 
mode, and that again through another ad infinitum, while in I, 15 he 
tells us that whatever is (hence necessarily including finite modes), 
is in God and must be explained or understood through God. 
Clearly, argues Hoffding, these statements can be freed from palpable 
mutual contradiction only by means of a special interpretation of 
God, an interpretation, namely, which holds that God is a Principle 
of Rationality. Such a Principle would no doubt eschew, as a matter 
of integrity, any such irrationality as a contradiction, and, besides, it 
would enable us to escape from the dangerously imminent infinite 
regress of I, 28 and its equally threatening clash with I, 15: for 
explanation or understanding would consist in apprehending the 
Principle binding all things together. However appealing and 
plausible Hoffding’s arguments may be, they seem to have little rel- 
evance to Spinoza’s own view, for he does not, in the first place, 
maintain that one finite mode must be explained or understood (er- 
klart) through another finite mode (a quite impossible doctrine) ; 
he maintains, quite simply, that finite modes are dependent actually 
for their existence and action upon other finite modes and they 
again on others ad infinitum, although formally considered they are 
as much dependent upon God for their existence and action as are 
infinite and eternal modes (I, 28, schol. I, 15). Modes are under- 
stood when their essence is understood (and they are also thereby 
explained) and their essence is certainly not another mode. In the 
second place, there is no need for two causal principles. The essen- 
tial difference between the finite and the infinite is sufficient to ac- 
count for the fact that finite modes do not follow from the absolute 
nature of God as do infinite modes, although they are not, strictly 
speaking, differently determined by God, in that God can be con- 
sidered the proximate cause of the latter, but not of the former (I, 
28, schol.). 


7 Hoffding, ‘‘Das Erste Buch der Ethica,’’ Chronicon Spinozanum, II, p. 
23. 


8 Chronicon, II, p. 39 ff. 
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II 


In striking contrast to the logico-mathematical or epistemological 
interpretation of Spinoza’s God is the theologico-metaphysical inter- 
pretation Professor H. A. Wolfson presents in three extremely well- 
written chapters.® Professor Wolfson comes to his study with a 
mind quite harmfully at ease in medieval philosophy as can be seen 
from the title of his forthcoming book. Nothing could be quite so 
far from the truth as the conception of Spinoza as a medievalist. It 
is incredibly erroneous. There is not one doctrine in Spinoza’s phi- 
losophy—be it his psychology, logic, ethics, physics, politics, histori- 
ology, cosmology, or metaphysics—that can intelligently be called 
distinctively medieval. They can not be called anything but modern 
if not even contemporary. This can be even more easily seen if you 
take, for example, Professor Dewey’s summary contrast of medieval 
and modern philosophy.’® Spinoza in every particular is a full- 
blooded modern. But, it is true, there may be one medievalism Spi- 
noza is guilty of—the very familiar use of the term ‘‘God.’’ And it 
is perhaps unfortunate that he did not consistently use the term 
‘“Nature,’’ which to us has none of the fulsome religiosity of the more 
sanctified term. Had he used the term ‘‘Nature’’ commentators 
would not have gone so readily to their parallel texts and original 
spinozistic sources in medieval Jewish, Arabic, and Gentile philoso- 
phers. What Maimonides says about God would not be so quotable 
had Spinoza always spoken of Nature. Still, more recently modern 
philosophers than Spinoza have been known to use the word ‘‘God,’’ 
and Spinoza should not, because of the use of the one term, be put in 
such bad philosophical company. 

The thesis Wolfson presents in his first chapter is that Spinoza’s 
definition of substance agrees in all substantial respects with the 
medieval conception, and that only in his conception and definition 
of mode does he strike out an original path of his own. Now this 
Spinozistic medieval Substance is ‘‘a whole transcending the uni- 
verse which is the sum of the modes (not necessarily excluding its 
being immanent in the universe).’’?* The insuperable dialectical 
difficulties in the way of any such immanently transcending sub- 
stance Wolfson has carefully considered in his second and third 

9 Wolfson, ‘‘Spinoza’s Definition of Substance and Mode’’; ‘‘Spinoza on 
the Unity of Substance’’; ‘‘Spinoza on the Simplicity of Substance,’’ Chroni- 
con Spinozanum, I, II, and III respectively; being three chapters in a work to 
be entitled: Spinoza the Last of the Medievals; A Study of the Ethica ordine 
Geometrico Demonstrata in the light of a hypothetically constructed Ethica 
More Scholastico Rabbincoque Demonstrata. 

10 Dewey, Reconstruction in Philosophy, Chapter VI. 


11 ‘*Spinoza’s Definition of Substance and Mode,’’ Chronicon Spinozanum, 
i, p 221, 
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chapters, in which he presents Spinoza’s refutation of philosophic 
dualism, (alleged to be contained in Propositions II-VI), which 
paves the way for his own philosophic monism.!2 But it is quite 
unnecessary to have a whole array of arguments to show that the 
initial interpretation of God as a whole which transcends (though it is 
immanent) is wrong—unless one would want to make unjust capital 
of Spinoza’s lack of logical provision against a divinely vacuous and 
inefficacious part of God. Otherwise the proposition that ‘‘God is 
the immanent and not the transitive cause of all things’’ (I, 18) is 
alone sufficient to dispose of such an absurd conception. It would not 
be necessary to mention that God is among an infinite number of 
other things, an infinite corporeal Being (I, 15, schol.) —something 
Wolfson seems to overlook and even argue against *“—and it would 
be extremely trying for such a Being both to transcend the universe 
and to be immanent in it; indeed, cnly less trying than it would be 
for It to reduce Itself to a logico-mathematico-epistemological Prin- 
ciple. 

However, Professor Wolfson’s general conclusion concerning the 
nature of Substance is what is most striking and interesting. He 
concludes that ‘‘Spinoza’s substance is inconceivable, its essence un- 
definable, and hence unknowable.’’?* Truly a remarkable pro- 
nouncement, when we consider that Spinoza defined substance, and 
that this chapter .is supposed to be about that definition. Even if 
Wolfson would want to maintain that Spinoza defined one of the 
properties, or an accident of substance, not its essence (something he 
could hardly maintain), his statement would be no less distressing, 
since he maintains also that substance is unknowable. And if sub- 
stance is unknowable so are modes (I, Def. V) and since nothing be- 
sides these two is granted beyond the intellect (I, 4) it follows we 
can never know anything—not even that Substance is a whole trans- 
cending the sum of modes which is the universe—(not necessarily 
excluding its being immanent, too). And yet, contrariwise, Spinoza 
maintained, differing from both Descartes and Maimonides, that ‘‘the 
human mind possesses an adequate knowledge of the eternal and in- 
finite essence of God’’ (II, 47). Besides, it would be somewhat diffi- 
cult, were Wolfson correct, to explain why ‘‘the highest good of the 
mind is the knowledge of God and the highest virtue of the mind is 
to know God’’ (IV, 28). The inspiration of the amor Dei intellectu- 
alis would, on the same principle, be pure charlatanism. . 

How does Wolfson come to his strange conclusion? Substance, 
by definition, is that which is conceived through itself. ‘‘But,’’ says 

12 **Spinoza on the Unity of Substance,’’ Chronicon Spinozanum, II, p. 92. 

18 ‘*Spinoza’s Definition of Substance and Mode,’’ Chronicon, I, pp. 108- 


110. 
14 Loc. cit., I, p. 111, cf. also ITI, p. 165. 
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Wolfson, ‘‘to be conceived through itself is really a negation. It 
does not mean anything positively. All it means is that it cannot be 
conceived through something else.’’*° By the same reasoning, surely, 
“‘to be in itself’’ is also really a negation. All it means is that it 
can not be in something else. Hence since substance is a negation 
and since modes are in substance and the universe is the sum of 
modes, the universe disappears! Truly a most giddy kind of hard- 
headed realism!*® One need hardly take time to point out how 
obviously and interestingly Wolfson’s indefinable, wnknowable sub- 
stance contradicts Hoffding’s substantial Principle of Understanding 
which makes all else knowable. 

In such fashion is Spinoza’s conception of God expounded. 


III 


It is perhaps natural to expect that Wolfson would not be very 
clear about Spinoza’s definition of mode since he is not very clear 
about his definition of substance. And, in fact, he isn’t. ‘‘Mode,’’ 
he tells us, ‘‘is related to substance as the individual essence to its 
genus.’’ An example is man who ‘‘is conceived through his genus 
animal, and its species rational.’’ Hence when ‘‘Spinoza rightly says 
that A substance is prior in its nature to its modtfications,’’ ** we can 
with equal justice say that animals are prior in nature to man. 
Which is quite plainly absurd. 

Wolfson’s detailed discussion of the first thirteen Propositions is 
open to as much obvious objection as is his interpretation of sub- 
stance and mode. It would take considerable space to dispute his 
orthodox contention that Propositions II-VI are a polemic against, 
or refutation of, medieval dualism, although indirectly it can be 
easily indicated that they are not; for, to make use of an experi- 
mentum crucis, Proposition I, 18 (if Wolfson is right) should logi- 
cally depend upon Propositions I, 2, 3, and 6. An examination of 
the demonstration, however, shows that it is not; nor are the propo- 
sitions by which it is demonstrated. And the proof of the proposi- 
tion (to perfect the proverb) is in the demonstrating of it! 

As for Wolfson’s analysis of Propositions VII-XIII, there is very 
little more that can be said for it. If we take God to be a Being 
absolutely infinite (as we should) in which all modes, finite and 
infinite, exist, it is manifestly impossible to maintain that Spinoza 
asserted the simplicity of substance in a sense which denied that 
there was ‘‘any kind of internal plurality, physical as well as meta- 

15 Chronicon Spinozanum, I, p. 111. 


16 Chronicon Spinozanum, I, p. 110. 
17 Chronicon Spinozanum, I, pp. 111-112. 
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physical.’’+* Also it is difficult to understand what on earth Wolf- 
son can mean by his very curious ‘‘ parallelism between substance and 
God’’?® by which he seeks to maintain that what Spinoza ‘‘has laid 
down of God in his definitions, he . . . tries to prove of substance in 
his propositions.’’?° Of equal order of curiosity is his exposition of 
Proposition IX. ‘‘The proposition as it stands is incomplete. Only 
the major premise is given. Its full significance, however, can be 
brought out by supplying the minor premise and conclusion.’’ ** 
This is something like Pollock’s well-known mutilated and confused 
interpretation of Proposition VII, of the Second Part, and it is per- 
haps no breach of philosophic amenities leniently to call it absurd. 
Professor Wolfson, as so many other commentators, seems to have 
a veritable gift for crediting Spinoza with ideas against which Spi- 
noza sought to protect himself. So, for example, he says that by 
eternity Spinoza means ‘‘ infinite time,’’ 7? although Spinoza carefully 
tells us he means something that ‘‘cannot be explained by means of 
continuance or time’’ (Def. VIII, Explanation). Again, discussing 
the distinction between the infinite in its own kind and the absolutely 
infinite, Wolfson states that Spinoza’s description of God as abso- 
lutely infinite is ‘‘a description which denies the existence of any 
relation between the essence of God and that of other beings,’’ 7° 
although Spinoza, replying to Oldenburg on the same point, writes: 
‘As for your contention that God has nothing actually in common 
with created things, I have maintained the exact opposite in my defi- 
nition.’’** On the whole problem of the nature of the infinite, how- 
ever, Wolfson seems to be more or less adrift. The upshot of his 
discussion is that ‘‘the term infinite stands in Spinoza for such terms 
as unique, incomparable, homonymous, indeterminate, incomprehens- 
ible, ineffable, indefinable, unknowable, and many other similar terms. 
Unknowable and indefinable, however, will be found its most con- 
venient equivalents. It is in accordance with Aristotle’s dictum that 
the infinite so far as infinite is unknown.’’?> In Proposition II, 47, 
already quoted, Spinoza maintains that the human mind has an 
adequate knowledge of the infinite essence of God—so that the term 
“‘infinite’’ can hardly be equivalent to ‘‘incomprehensible, ineffable, 
unknowable, indefinable, no matter what Aristotle’s dictum may 
18 **Spinoza on the Simplicity of Substance,’’ Chronicon Spinozanum, III, 
p. 145; italics mine. 
19 Loc, cit., p. 164. 
20 Ibid., p. 147. 
21 Jbid., p. 164. 
22 Ibid., p. 147. 
23 Ibid., p. 162; italics mine. 
24 Epistle IV. 
25 Ibid., p. 163, italics Wolfson’s. 
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say.?° Also, the infinite can no more be equivalent to the indetermi- 
nate (which is, I assume, equivalent to the indefinite), since Spinoza 
expressly distinguishes between them.?? And as for being unique 
and incomparable, swi generis, these are characteristics which belong 
to many things, including the finite. 


IV 


Intimately connected with the doctrine of substance are the doc- 
trines of attribute and mode. On the former, Egon v. Petersdorff, 
and on the latter, Elisabeth Schmitt, contribute exceedingly well- 
informed discussions in which the historical material and the various 
views that have been held on these subjects are presented succinctly, 
with admirable clarity and considerable grasp. However, neither 
the one nor the other have anything singularly striking to offer as 
conclusion, both ending on a negative note. Both authors seem to be 
well entangled in Kantian and post-Kantian habits of thought if not 
of doctrine, which (so I think) stultifies them in no inconsiderable 
degree—their criticism as well as their understanding. For example, 
both emphasize (although Petersdorff more than Elisabeth Schmitt) 
that Spinoza is a pre-Kantian Dogmatist, not a Critical Philosopher 
like the best of us are since Kant steeled us to the seductiveness of 
philosophic sleep. Spinoza’s dogmatism is seen first and foremost 
in his bald assertion that a true idea is its own standard and the 
standard of what is false. True enough, but wherein lies the dog- 
matism? Is not a true idea its own standard and the standard of 
the false? This point is of greatest importance to get clear because 
all the other dogmatic metaphysical assumptions of Spinoza are 
sprung one way or another from this Grunddogma.”* In what sense 
is the doctrine dogmatic? Is it possible to determine what is the na- 
ture of truth if we do not before our discovery know how to distin- 
guish the false from the true, that is, if we do not already know what 
as the nature of truth? Will ‘‘Die Wahrheit Uberhaupt’’ slap us 
on the back and say ‘‘Here I am! Your search, weary philosopher, 
is over!’’? If a true idea can not reveal its own identity to us, what 
can? Surely a false, fictitious or dubious idea can not. If when we 
have a true idea we do not know that it is a true idea (and only a 
true idea could tell us that) no philosophy, critical or otherwise, will 
be able to save us from the philosophic abyss. Then why not be 

26 Cf. some very brief, but pertinent, remarks by Prof. Cohen on the know- 
ability of the infinite. He says in part ‘‘The question . . . how can man as 4 
mode know the infinite substance? is based on a crude analogy which supposes 
the relation of knowledge to be like that of a box to its contents,’’ loc. cit., p. 15. 

27 Epistle XII. 


28 Egon v. Petersdorff: ‘‘Spinoza’s Unendliche Attribute Gottes,’’ Chroni- 
con Spinozanum, II, p. 68. 
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‘‘dogmatic’’ since in order to discuss the nature of truth it is neces- 
sary for us to know beforehand what truth is? 

Along with the foregoing, Spinoza is guilty of the naive dog- 
matism that logical and metaphysical predicates are identical, that 
cogitare-esse which is the ‘‘erkenntnistheoretische Begrundung’’ *° of 
his conception of God. The origin of this gross confusion on the 
part of Spinoza is his assumptions concerning the nature of the 
Subject—for he does not analyze the nature of the Subject although 
in the very first definition of the Ethics the Subject already con- 
ceives, and elsewhere it considers, expresses, explains, etc. If one 
asks Spinoza Who is this Subject? or What is the Subject-Object 
relation? there is no answer. This accusation is even more ground- 
less than the one considered. Not only did Spinoza not neglect to 
consider the Subject (for what else is the Second Part about?), but, 
what is just as important, if not more so, he also knew when to con- 
sider it—something which can hardly be said for any other modern 
philosopher. From the days of cogito ergo sum to the days of sense- 
data and critical essences, the proper order of philosophic enquiry— 
from metaphysics to anthropology (in the original sense of the 
word )—has been neglected in favor of the inverted order at the cost 
of the principal contradictions, rebellions, confusions which so typi- 
cally characterize modern philosophy. Not only did Spinoza recog- 
nize the true order, implicit in the order of Parts I and II, but he 
has specifically commented upon it in words that have telling appli- 
cation to some of the more consuming of contemporary philosophic 
problems.*° 

The conclusion arrived at by Petersdorff is not at all surprising 
in spite of the portentous discussion. It is, that although Spinoza 
started out by dogmatically asserting the existence of a Being abso- 
lutely infinite he ended an agnostic as far as all the attributes except 
thought and extension are concerned.*! Far more interesting than 
this commonplace is Petersdorft’s incidental attempt at philosophical 
psycho-physico-analysis. He sagaciously remarks apropos some spin- 
ozistie difficulties ‘‘Dennoch wird man einen Menschen, der selbst 
nicht weiss, dass er an der Schwindsucht leidet, als Wissender nicht 
gesund nennen konnen.’’( !)** 

A careful reading of the opening passage of Elisabeth Schmitt’s 
essay will most likely discourage any further voluntary reading.** 
Every philosophic pantheism, she tells us, has to face the difficult 

29 Petersdorff, loc. cit., p. 69. 

80 Fthics, II, X schol. 

31 Petersdorff, loc. cit., p. 91. 

82 Petersdorff, loc. cit., p. 70. 


33 Elisabeth Schmitt, ‘‘Zur Problematik der Unendlichen Modi,’’ Chronicon 
Spinozanum, II, pp. 155 ff. 
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task which is presented in the problem of Individuation. No such 
philosophy, unless it wants to enter bankruptcy claims immediately, 
can escape answering the questions (1) How can God be the world, 
our world? (2) How ean one absolute Being at the same time be 
Full, Manifold, and Finite? (3) How does God (wie wird Gott) be- 
come the world, nature? (4) How does our world come to be in God? 
These are, beyond peradventure, extraordinarily difficult questions 
to answer, but it is doubtful whether Spinoza (or for that matter any 
one) need answer them. Indeed, it was similar if not identical ques- 
tions that Spinoza brushed aside with considerable irritation when 
writing to Oldenburg in 1665 and to Boxel in 1674.*%* But the con- 
siderations to be found in these letters smack altogether too much of 
pre-Kantian dogmatism to appeal to our critical commentators. 

There is one other point that well deserves comment, viz., the 
references that are sometimes given for points made (or scored). 
We are told, for example, that (chez Spinoza) ‘‘Erkenntnis heisst 
volistindige Causalerklarung.’’** Yet when one in astonishment 
checks the references, the word ‘‘cause’’ is not even incidentally dis- 
covered—as one would quite sanely expect. For is it not a common- 
place that Spinoza knew that knowledge is of the essence or nature of 
things? And when we consider the essence or nature of things 
their causal necessity is, quite unparadoxically, an accident. Fail- 
ure to recognize this may, perhaps, account for the fact that while 
every one cries out against the horribly immoral and irreligious doc- 
trine of absolute necessity (passionately miscalled fatalism) which 
renders human nature degradingly impotent and valueless, Spinoza 
speaks calmly and clearly, as no other philosopher has done, about 
Human Freedom, or the Power of the Intellect. 


V 


It is greatly to be deplored that the De Intellectus Emendatione 
is not complete, for some of the characteristic difficulties of com- 
mentators would have been provided for. An understanding of Spi- 
noza’s logic is as pressingly preliminary to an understanding of his 
metaphysics, as is his metaphysics to his ethics. The Ethics begins 
where most treatises (nowadays) end. It assumes the reader is a 
trained philosopher ** and does not stop to elucidate minor or even 
major difficulties. The unfinished treatise would have been a much 
needed introduction. Spinoza would have had much to say concern- 

34 Ep. 32, and Ep. 56. Cf. also Ethics, I. App. 

85 Schmitt, loc. cit., p. 155. The references are V, 25; 27; dem.; IV, 24 
dem.; 28; 36 schol. 

36 Notice Spinoza’s young impatience with Oldenburg ‘‘. . . the distinction 


was pointed out . . . sufficiently clearly at any rate for a philosopher’’ Ep. 4 (¢4 
1661). 
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ing the distinction between ‘‘ratio’’ and ‘‘scientia intuitiva’’ and 
their relation to one another and to the truth, a problem which M. 
Terrasse deals with in a very comprehensive way.*? Had Spinoza 
written more fully upon this subject, as he intended,** commentators 

38 Ethics, II, 40 schol. 
would not be so prone to give his philosophy idealistic twists.°® M. 
Terrasse, for a young man of twenty-one, displays an unusual philo- 
sophie grasp, and had he not been, lamentably, one of the earliest 
victims of international stupidity and brutality, he would certainly 
have, in time, taken a place in the front ranks. 

M. Rivaud examines more closely than others the logical structure 
of the Ethics. It is difficult to follow him to the startling conclusion 
that ‘‘les per se nota appartiennent non a la Philosophie proprement 
dite, mais 4 la théorie de la méthode.’’ *° His whole discussion af- 
fords many contentious points. The contagious theory that (chez 
Spinoza) a true idea is one that has a place in a system and implies it, 
and that a false or mutilated or confused idea is one that has no such 
systematic place or implications,“ is certainly false. An idea may be 
detected to be false by means of developing its implications (a matter 
of fact doctrine), but its falsity or truth is constituted by its disagree- 
ment or agreement with its ideatum. M. Decoster is mislead on the 
same point, by the distinction Spinoza makes between the intrinsic 
and extrinsic marks of an idea.*? It must be remembered that the 
Spinozistic ‘‘idea’’ is, in latest terminology, both constitutive and 
epistemic, metaphysical and psychological, and hence has distinctive 
properties besides that of being either true or false. M. Rivaud 
makes an enormous blunder when he considers that ‘‘ut omnes uno 
ore statuunt’’ 4* is an appeal ‘‘au consentement universel.’’** As 
can be seen at a glance from the usage in a letter to Boxel,** Spinoza 
is, in such instances, merely pointing to the agreement or similarity 
between his doctrine and doctrines commonly held. Such, for exam- 
ple, is his more specific reference to the Jews ** which certainly has no 
intended demonstrative value. Spinoza, in no instance, forsakes 
apodictic demonstration for popular prejudice. 

87 Louis Terrasse. ‘‘La Doctrine Spinoziste de la Vérité,’’ Chronicon Spin- 
ozanum, IIT. 

89 Terrasse. Loc, cit., p. 215 ff. 

40 Albert Rivaud, ‘‘Les Per Se Nota dans 1’Ethique,’’ Chronicon Spin- 
ozanum, ITI, p. 150. 

41 Rivaud, loc. cit., p. 143. 

42 Paul Decoster, ‘‘Quelques Aspects de la Dialectique Spinoziste,’’ Chroni- 
con Spinozanum, III, p. 181. 

43 Appearing in Ethics, II, 3, schol. 

44 Rivaud, loc. cit., p. 143. 

45 Ep. LVI. (Van Vloten & Land, 3d ed.) 
46 Ethics, II, 7, schol. 
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VI 


It has been remarked more often than pleasantly that Spinoza has 
never had a school of followers although he has had shoals of ad- 
mirers, as the international Spinozistic society magniloquently testify 
—after his first century of neglect inductively proving the street 
adage that the first hundred years are the hardest. The absence of 
the customary coterie of fervid disciples is nothing to be deplored, 
for one of the saddest things great men have to suffer from is the zeal 
of their followers. Also, there is no recognizable reason for being 
apologetic about Spinoza, taking up his defense, as the Societas 
Spinozana have seen fit to do by prefixing to their volumes a bizarre 
collection of documentary guarantees of Spinoza’s philosophic great- 
ness and personal moral goodness, written by distinguished men of 
all sorts and several generations. A more familiar acquaintance with 
Melville’s series in Mobie Dick on the virtues of the whale would 
have certainly deterred them, had no other, wiser counsel prevailed. 
Spinoza is easily great enough to take his position with the indis- 
putable and undefended masters of philosophic men. 

The original essays, fortunately, are as a rule totally free from 
the tragic anxiety to qualify the hero for his just due—(again testify- 
ing that the group is neither so intelligent nor so finegrained as the 
individual)—except, perhaps, Professor A. Wolf’s essay *7 which 
would rank high in the literature of a philosophic Sunday school. 
Professor Wolf hopes by means of his selected and dominating fea- 
ture to explain Spinoza’s failure (better termed success) to generate 
a school while attracting a varied and ecstatic appreciation. This is 
due to his ‘‘breadth of outlook and of sympathy, which saved him 
from extremes, prompted him to allow everything its due, and so 
made him a great Conciliator. . . . Take most of the antitheses. .. . 
It will be found that in each case Spinoza’s attitude was one of con- 
ciliation. Consider, for instance, the antithesis between Materialism 
and Idealism. . . . Spinoza’s view is that ultimate reality is both 
matter and mind.’’** And so on incredibly. Spinoza a conciliator! 
What an instance of conciliation! As if one would conciliate France 
by pointing out that as a matter of fact she along with the Allies 
had her inevitable part in causing the War and hence must bear 
with Germany half of the burden of indemnity. A more tragically 
miserable misvaluation of Spinoza could hardly be conceived.” 

The chief impression these essays (many excellent ones have not 
been even mentioned for lack of space) may leave on the reader is one 

47 A. Wolf, ‘‘Spinoza the Conciliator,’’? Chronicon Spinozanum, II. 
48 Wolf, loc. cit., p. 5, italics mine. 


49In pleasant contrast is Wolf’s vigorous and critical comment on Alex- 
ander’s Spinoza and Time (Chronicon Spinozanum, I, pp. 321-324). 
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of wonderment at the many ways there are of misinterpreting the 
same text. Which is, of course, as it should be, since Paul’s idea of 
Peter tells us more about Paul than about Peter. Thus we learn 
something about Pollock, for example, when he says, objecting to 
Duff, that Spinoza ‘‘expected his philosophy to throw some light on 
the conduct of life’’ as ean be said ‘‘ with as much and no more truth 
than of almost all philosophers.’’ °° We learn that Pollock has re- 
cently changed his mind,® although Spinoza has not. Herein, in 
large measure, lies the great value of these essays which no student of 
Spinozistic literature can afford to miss possessing. Herein too, by 
the way, lies the solution of over-rated Tschirnhausen’s vexed ques- 
tion to Spinoza who answered with brief clarity, ‘‘that although each 
particular thing be expressed in infinite ways in the infinite under- 
standing of God, yet those infinite ideas, whereby it is expressed, can 


not constitute one and the same mind of a particular thing, but in- 
finite minds. ’’ °? 














JOSEPH RATNER. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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GrorGE SANTAYANA. 
1925. 192 pp. 


George Santayana is best known by his five-volume monumental 
contribution to general philosophy, The Life of Reason, a painting 
of the ideals of society, religion, art, and science. The human pur- 
port of this elaborate imaginative creation of a great poet-philosopher 
was a life of harmony, a rich fruition of our natural impulses and 
tendencies which compose the rough foundations or raw materials 
of the Life of Reason. These basic cravings are at bottom lacking 
in logicality with their imperative way of seeking satisfaction, each 
impulse proclaiming insistently its absolute prerogative with total 
disregard for the rest of the restless members of the soul. Hence the 
apparent paradox of the Life of Reason was that it aimed at rational 
harmonies of irrational elements. 

Now the venerable poet, as he attains unto the prophetic wisdom 
of age (the former professor is over sixty years old), turns his 
eye back over the flux of existence in order to review the sources 


60 F, Pollock, ‘‘Spinoza’s Political Doctrine,’’ Chronicon Spinozanum, I, 
p. 45, italics mine. 

51‘*The aim of Spinoza’s treatise (Ethics) is not to give a complete sys- 
tem of philosophy or psychology, but to show the way to human happiness. 
The philosophical introduction, elaborate as it appears, is subordinate to the 
ethical purpose. Pollock, Spinoza, His Life and Philosophy, p. 212. 
52 Ep. 66. 









Dialogues in Limbo. 
Seribner’s Sons. 


New York: Charles 
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and origins of his thoughts—his past experiences and studies. He 
finds, strangely enough, that, after all, Reason is itself a sort of mad- 
ness, as crazed as the raving brute instincts which it essays to tame. 
Yet there is no cause for alarm, especially for those who admire 
Santayana for his sound rationality and insight into the workings 
of the soul in poetry, religion, and morality which have been treated 
with utter confusion and insanity by so-called critics of life. Even 
minds like James, Bergson, Croce, and Russell are extremists when 
compared in doctrine with the docile and virile views of Santayana. 

Dialogues in Limbo lends additional glory to the high literary 
quality of his works. It appears that he has at least found the artis- 
tic form best suited to his own poetic temper: the latest turns in his 
soliloquies on life and reason appear in the delightful form of con- 
versations with the immortal philosophical spirits of antiquity, Demo- 
critus, Socrates, and Avicenna (Aristotle’s Moorish commentator). 
It is well known to students of Santayana that he is a disciple of all 
three of these great Greek minds; not only their disciple, but by 
choice their companion in that eternal society which is so sublimely 
conceived in the chapter on ‘‘Ideal Society’’ in the second volume of 
the Life of Reason. 

The Shade of Democritus, ‘‘the laughing philosopher,’’ plays an 
important part in the first five dialogues. Two of these are especially 
noteworthy as distinctive symptoms of the inner perturbations of 
Santayana’s latest reflections. It seems that two prime issues are 
not settled in the good philosopher’s mind: one is the claims of 
Reason in the conduct of life, and the other is the status of the kindly 
illusions of ephemeral beauty. 

With respect to the first, the place of Reason in life, he who was 
always a firm rationalist begins to question his faith in the efficacy 
and value of formal discourse; the Socratic dialectic receives harsh 
censure in the mouth of the sensationalist Democritus, who regards 
the effluvia of things and their impressions on the soul as the primary 
source of all true knowledge: ‘‘keen sensation and faithful remem- 
brance’’ are more reliable than the abstract fabrications of logicians. 
Nothing is real but the atoms and the void in which they fall. Na- 
ture regards the life of mind as a ‘‘normal madness,’’ the delusion of 
poets and even of scientists whenever they think that they see the 
truth. Reason is mad if it believes itself able to dictate to the un- 
ruly passions for their welfare. 

In these Dialogues, Santayana assumes the form of the Spirit of 
the Stranger still living on earth. In this réle he is able to make 
several interesting personal confessions: that his own soul is but 4 
disintegral dispersion of interests—diverse attainments in philoso- 
phy, morals, love, poetry, and antique appreciations. This self- 
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e criticism seemed to the present reviewer somewhat severe; for it is 
- the rare merit of Santayana to be a lover of many kinds of beauty 
B. and therefore more qualified to discuss man’s general sense of beauty 
re and its implications than either the artist or the philosopher. San- 
zs tayana has presented the best defense of the identification of moral 
d virtue with the esthetic sense since Plato. As one absorbs himself 
on more and more in the world of the beautiful, reflective discourse 
on becomes less and less important. Hence it is not surprising—except 
a. that it is inconsistent with certain portions of the Life of Reason— 
ry that Santayana should in this recent work cling to immediate ex- 
is- perience and the life of action rather than to pure spirit. 

nis That normal madness that characterizes life and even Reason is 
n- not contrary to Nature, who seems ever to be trying, haphazardly, ex- 
n0- periments on her creatures. National opinion is mad in imposing 
r). its ideals on all peoples; all living bodies are mad in seeking stable 
all static forms while engaged actively in the flux; in seeking change 
by while at restful equilibrium; fancy is mad in turning its ideal con- 
ely structions into existences; opinion is mad in projecting distinctions 
of of better and worse into the atoms apart from the passions and inter- 

ests of the soul; wisdom is mad in thinking its dreams permanent; 
an religion is mad in reifying its ideals; Autologos (the personification 
ally of Reason) is mad in believing that he rules and creates himself. 
, of But tradition lends sanctity to these madnesses and together with 
are two deities converts them into normal madnesses. These two deities 
3 of are Punishment and Agreement (cf. Locke on pain, and Russell’s 
idly correspondence theory of truth). 

With respect to the second point of Santayana’s work, the ques- 
was tion of illusions, it is evident that here also there is ‘‘a failure of 
cacy nerve’’ in his own confession, a waning faith in the trustworthiness 
arsh of ideas; perhaps they are but ‘‘dreams within a dream.’’ When 
ards Democritus says: ‘‘You misconceive my philosophy if you suppose 
nary that I deny the beautiful or would madly forbid it to appear. Has 
nem- not my whole discourse been an apology for illusion and a proof of 
jans. its necessity ?’’ we have the essence of Santayana’s philosophy. 

Na- Aristippus the Cyrenaic, Alcibiades, and Dionysius, the three 
on of remaining Shades of antiquity are ‘‘lovers of illusion’’ and reflect 
e the respectively the hedonistic ideal, the worldly ideal, and the political 
e un- ideal (religious also in Hellenic times). 





Two dialogues on Self-Government attempt a Socratic evaluation 
or elucidation of current social ideals: Liberty, Progress, Democracy, 
and Culture. The irrational datum here is Fashion which, in the 
form of catch-words like those enumerated, rules the public mind 
more than reason. 


The Philanthropist is a dialogue which also applies the Socratic 
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maieutic to the ideal of humanity cherished so preciously by reform- 
ers and pragmatic thinkers like Schiller and Dewey. Christ was the 
divine embodiment of this ideal, but he was himself not a moral 
preacher so much as a sympathetic comforter of the suffering and the 
weak ; whereas Socrates is accused by the Stranger of being a mystic 
in love only with his own ideals. 

Last and most learned of them all is the Spirit of Avicenna still 
wrapt in the contemplation of the categories of his great master, Aris- 
totle. Surely no one mind ever understood more clearly the essence 
of Nature, God, and Mind than the great Stagirite in spite of our 
difficulty in translating his profound distinctions in the realm of 
essences. What is the life of contemplation but the sign of divinity 
—no matter how slight its actual manifestation—in man’s fleeting 
passage on earth? That form which we call Spirit attends our life’s 
activities in sparse moments of leisure, and with the advent of Death 
leaves its material abode to take its place in eternity, in Limbo, per- 
haps, in the ghostly society of other Shades. The last page contains 
a correlative comment on Immortality: ‘‘The breathlessness of 
thought also is a kind of death, the happiest death of all, for spirit 
is never keener than in the unflickering intellect of God, or in that of 
a philosopher like you or even like me, who can raise the whole or a 
part of the flux of nature into the vision of truth.’’ 

Puiuiep PauL WIENER. 

NEw York City. 


Nuovi Principi. Francesco Orestano. Rome: ‘‘Optima.’’ 1925. 
447 pp. 


When a book begins with a technical analysis of perception and 
does not end until it has discussed human values, war and peace, and 
history, a reviewer feels that he must discuss its general position 
rather than its logical consistency or its fidelity to facts. His feel- 
ing is strengthened when he begins to see that the later chapters are 
by no means logical conclusions to which the author is irresistibly 
driven by the whips of deduction, but are rather a goal which he was 
wishing to reach before he began to write at all. The preliminary 
statement of a problem, the raising of imaginary doubts, the settling 
of them in the dramatic manner used satirically by Plato and seri- 
ously by Descartes, the mock sigh of relief when—after eight chap- 
ters—‘‘a way out’’ is divined, the ease with which the difficulties 
are conquered hereafter, all lead one to read such philosophic searches 
as one reads a long personal essay. They add another paragraph 
to the history of philosophy, one says, however small their contribu- 
tion to philosophy itself. 

Orestano’s Nuovi Principi, we learn from the preface, was written 
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about a nucleus of lectures designed to be given in the University of 
Lyons during the War. Its author hopes, he says (p. 16), that it 
will provide his fellow Italians with a new technique of thought, 
‘‘an Ariadne’s thread which will lead them out of the labyrinth to 
light, liberty, and power.’’ He thus allies himself with that group 
of philosophers of whom Comte was a precursor, to whom abstract 
thought is judged by its influence upon conduct. 

We learn at the end of Orestano’s book (p. 432) that ‘‘ideas are 
life’s syntheses which establish new points of contact with the ab- 
solute.’’ We learn (p. 426) that for the Scholastic formula, Verum 
est 1d quod est, must be substituted this, Verwm est id quod fit. We 
learn (p. 418) that ‘‘the value of each life is incommensurate with 
all the goods of the Earth except one alone: liberty.’’ Such sayings 
orient us more or less in the direction of the volumes which are prom- 
ised as a sequel to these ‘‘new principles. ’’ 

How innocent these remarks appear! The absolute, for instance: 
no initial capital deifies it. Life: is this not a mere biological con- 
cept? Verum est id quod fit: one might be reading a book on social 
etiquette. Liberty: is this not a stalwart individualism ? 

Such optimism is unjustified. The kind of liberty which Ores- 
tano suggests is liberty for the collective person who is the nation, 
ever realizing its potentialities in the course of history. Id quod fit 
is that which is done by an even greater collective agent. And life 
becomes not the pathetic problem of the vitalist, but a ‘‘subjective 
reality’’ (p. 361), whose activity is creative of truth. 

The road to these conclusions is straight enough. It is based 
upon the discovery that experience consists in the mutual dependence 
of what Victor Cousin years ago called ‘‘spontaneity and reflection,’’ 
here called consciousness and thought. Immediate experiences— 
consciousness—are unreflective and can not be promptly called 
knowledge. This distinction is well founded though obscured by 
such thinkers as the epistemological monists who make the immediately 
given articulate. Orestano justly emphasizes it and moves on to 
indicate how thought without immediate experience would be con- 
tentless and how immediate experience without thought would be 
dumb. Here is one of those pairs of reciprocally dependent terms 
80 dear to post-Kantians. What is to be done? We can evidently 
rely on neither one nor the other to open the gates to a world trans- 
cending both. ' 

A perfect similarity is noticed between the two constructions, 
the Ego and the World (p. 137). ‘‘From a discontinuous plurality 
of experiences giving evidence of a non-subjective quid, we infer the 
reality of a world of objects having in its whole and in its parts a 
continuity of its own, a substantial and transcendent reality.’’ But 
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what this inference is based upon is the duplicity of experience, now 
as subjective, now as objective. How are we to escape from this to 
a reality which is not merely experience? By the concept of action. 

Action (ch. IX) is seen to demand an external independent 
world of objects. It is the proof of Destutt de Tracy colored with 
spiritualistic lights. Both the object and the subject are independent 
variables (pp. 194 et seq.) of ‘‘experience.’’ But experience started 
out by being a transparent sort of word meaning almost anything, 
like the neo-realistic word, ‘‘subsistence.’’ Now it begins to swell 
like those compressed Japanese flowers which open when thrown into 
bowls of water, and far from being the colorless expression of a ‘‘rad- 
ical empiricist’’ now takes on a definitely spiritualistic flush. Ac- 
tion becomes a sort of gangway leading from the world within to 
the world without. Is this pragmatism; is it Bergsonism (p. 226)? 
No, we are told, for it does not prefer practice to theory, nor does 
it ‘‘degrade the human mind’’ by reducing truth to utility (p. 227). 
It is, says Orestano, more like the philosophy of Maurice Blondel, 
without the orthodox ethical and religious preoccupations. But do 
pragmatists degrade the human mind out of sheer malice or because 
the logic of their position leads them to? This question, unhappily 
for a reviewer, is not answered. It is vital. 

These remarks will throw a faint light on Orestano’s book. They 
can not hope to do justice to its literary interest and vigor. Nuovi 
Princip reads like a philosophic drama. It is charged with fire and 
passion, for its author addresses not the classroom but a nation. He 
has, of course, expressed the philosophy of young Italy here, an Italy 
creative of new traditions, though richly laden with old ones, an 
Italy angry at what it feels to be the misinterpretation of its hopes, 
proud to work out its own salvation, and in spite of bombast, cruelty, 
and arbitrariness, commanding one’s respect. The fundamental par- 
adox of fascism, the illegal protection of law, is surely best justified 
by a philosophy in which consistency is subordinated to lyrical power. 


GEORGE Boas. 
Tue JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 
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JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHICAL Stupres. Vol. I, No. 1. Art and 
Science: S. Alexander. The Metaphysical Systems of F. H. Bradley 
and James Ward: G. Dawes Hicks. Emotion and Instinct: Morris 
Ginsberg. Different Kinds of Evolution: J. Arthur Thomson. The 
Present Outlook in Social Philosophy: John S. Mackenzie. The Pur- 
pose of Philosophy: F. B. Jevons. Abstracts of Some Lectures: (a) 
Perception: Bertrand Russell; (b) Psychology: 7. H. Pear. 
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THe Monist. Vol. XXXVI, No. 1. Ward Commemoration 
Number. An Introduction to Philosophy: James Ward. Ward as 
a Psychologist: G. F. Stout. Ward’s Philosophy of Religion: W. R. 
Sorley. James Ward’s Doctrine of Experience: Emmanuel Lerouz. 
James Ward’s Account of the Ego: J. Laird. The Application of 
Ward’s Psychology to the Legal Problem of Corporate Entity: H. C. 
Dowdall. James Ward’s Critique of Naturalism: S. P. Lamprecht. 
The Ethical Implications of Ward’s Philosophy: J. E. Turner. A 
List of the Writings of James Ward. 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL Review. Vol. XXXV, 2. Progress in Phi- 
losophy in the Last Quarter Century: Wilbur M. Urban. Cognition 
and Valuation: R. W. Sellars. The First Twenty-Five Years of the 
American Philosophical Association: H. N. Gardiner. Proceedings 
of the Eastern Division of the American Philosophical Association. 
Proceedings of the Pacific Division of the American Philosophical 
Association. 

JOURNAL OF EXPERIMENTAL PsycHoLogy. Vol. IX, No. 1. Ad- 
ministering Electric Shock for Inaccuracy in Continuous Multiple- 
Choice Reactions: C. N. Rexroad. Response to a Sudden Unexpected 
Stimulus: Edmund Jacobson. Changes in the Response to Electric 
Shock Produced by Varying Muscular Conditions: Margaret Miller. 
Limits of Learning by Trial and Error: Joseph Peterson. The 
Bradyscope: an Apparatus for the Automatic Presentation of Visual 
Stimuli at a Constant Slow Rate: E. A. Esper. Two Devices for 
Aiding Calculation: H. A. Toops. A Non-Electrical Rotation Table 
for Laboratory Animals: F. S. Fearing and F. W. Weymouth. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


We have received Vol. I, No. 1, of the Journal of Philosophical 
Studies. This journal is to be issued quarterly by the British Insti- 
tute of Philosophical Studies. Some few months ago this society was 
formed with the object of promoting the advancement of philosophi- 
cal studies by teaching, discussion, and research. It was believed 
that there was an increasing number of thoughtful people in every 
walk of life turning wistfully to philosophy for light on some of the 
problems with which modern civilization is beset. During the past 
nine months this belief has received confirmation by the growth of a 
membership of the Institute which now numbers many hundreds. A 
large number of the members live in the provinces and abroad, and 
hence are unable to avail themselves of the various courses of lectures 
provided by the Institute. Nevertheless they naturally desire to be 
kept in touch with its activities. It was therefore necessary to pro- 
vide a Journal which it is hoped will also be appreciated by many 
who are not members of the Institute. 


Besides contributions dealing with specific subjects, it is proposed 
from time to time to give accounts of what is being done in different 
fields of philosophy, and to provide surveys, as complete as can be 
made, of philosophical literature in various languages. New books 
demanding special attention will be reviewed at length, and attention 
will be drawn to important articles appearing in periodicals. It is 
intended that contributions shall deal with all branches of philos- 
ophy: Ethics and Social Philosophy, the Philosophy of Law and of 
the Sciences, of the Fine Arts, and of Religion, as well as Logie, 
Metaphysics, and Psychology. 


The new journal is edited by Sydney E. Hooper, with the assist- 
ance of William Brown, M. Ginsberg, G. Dawes Hicks, L. T. Hob- 
house, J. S. Huxley, F. B. Jevons, Harold J. Laski, A. D. Lindsay, 
J. H. Muirhead, Bertrand Russell, G. F. Stout, A. E. Taylor, J. 
Arthur Thomson, and Clement C. J. Webb. The Rt. Hon. the Earl 
of Balfour is president of the Institute. 


The Journal of Philosophical Studies will be published in Jan- 
uary, April, July, and October, price 3/6 net, annual subscription 
14/ post free. It can be obtained through any bookseller or from 
the publishers, Macmillan & Co., London, and from The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 





